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THE THIRD CAMPAIGN AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM 


Pror. W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (probably biblical Kiriath- 
sepher), a very attractive mound in southern Palestine, southwest of 
Hebron, was begun by Dr. M. G. Kyle and the present writer in the 
spring of 1926. This campaign, in which attention was principally de- 
voted to the external fortifications, the two gates of the town, and the 
top stratum of occupation, was so encouraging that a second campaign 
was undertaken in 1928, under the same auspices. During the second 













































campaign extensive areas of the upper four strata, dating from about 
1600 to about 588 B.c., were examined, with very satisfactory results. . 
The discovery of the slab portraying the serpent goddess in relief was 
alone important enough to justify the entire campaign. An account of 
the first two campaigns will be found in BuLLEeTIn, Nos. 23 and 31. 

The organization of the third campaign, which lasted from June 16 
to August 16, 1930 (without counting the weeks spent before and after 
the excavation preparing for the work, and recording the material), was 
slightly different from that of the first two. The Xenia Theological 
Seminary of St. Louis, which has taken a very active part in Palestinian 
archaeology under Dr. Kyle’s presidency, has just been combined with 
the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, under whose auspices the excava- 
tion will henceforth be carried on. The official title for this campaign 
was “The Joint Expedition of the Xenia-Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary and the American Schools of Oriental Research.”” The major part 
of the necessary funds was contributed by Dr. Kyle and his friends, while 
the Schools supplied the director and one-third of the money. Dr. Kyle 
acted as president of the staff, while the writer was director of the expe- 
dition. The foreign staff consisted of the following scholars, in addition 
to Drs. Kyle and Albright: Professor O. R. Sellers of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, Professor J. L. Kelso of the Pittsburgh 
Seminary, Dr. Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union College, Dr. Aage 
Schmidt of Copenhagen, Dr. Aapeli Saarisalo of the University of Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Drs. Sellers and Glueck are former members of the 
American School in Jerusalem; Dr. Kelso was on the staff of the first 
campaign at our site, while Dr. Schmidt was with us during the second 
campaign; Dr. Saarisalo has been actively engaged for the past eight or 
nine years in Palestinian studies, especially in the field of archaeologico- 
topographic research. All foreign members of the staff, including the 
president and the director, paid their own expenses from America and 
Europe and back, a fact which was largely responsible for the extremely 
modest outlay. It is impossible to speak too highly of the self-sacrificing 
devotion and interest shown by all these gentlemen, who merit the grati- 
tude of all biblical scholars. 

The technical organization of our excavation followed the principles 
laid down by Dr. C. 8S. Fisher, professor of archaeology in the Schools, 
with a few minor alterations due to special circumstances. Our three 
surveyors, Labib Soridl, William Gad, and Bilds el-A‘raj, all received 
their training under Dr. Fisher, as did two of our three Egyptian reises, p 
while we were also able to secure his trained Egyptian pottery man, 


Mahmiid, to assist us during most of the campaign. The fourth overseer, q 
‘Odeh Jirius of Jifnah, came to us from the Danish Shiloh Expedition. fi 
Tc the latter, which the writer was able to assist by the loan of instru- it 
ments and in other ways during his term as director of the School in ol 
Jerusalem, we were indebted for the loan of five tents, folding tables, 
bes, bedding, folding chairs, and other equipment. This generosity, for 7 


which we wish to express our thanks to the Danish Committee, as well 
as to Mr. Kjaer and Dr. Schmidt, through whose interest the offer came, Sl 






also helped greatly to reduce the cost of overhead. We also received p 
assistance in the way of equipment from Dr. Elihu Grant, director of the ft 
Ct 


Bethshemesh Expedition.- We bought his car, took over a number of his 
Egyptians and others of his native staff, while he generously loaned us 
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his theodolite and plane-table, which are much better than ours. Through 
such mutual assistance and cooperation, the difficulties of excavation are 
materially reduced. 

The excavation was continued for forty-eight working days, with a 
maximum force of 120 locals, and an average of about 90, who received 
from twenty to forty-five cents each a day. The ordinary able-bodied 
laborer received forty cents a day, besides occasional bakhshish for finding 
objects. We moved about twice as much earth as we had during our 
second campaign. 

We found that the summer is well adapted to excavation in so favor- 
ably situated a point as our mound, some 1600 feet above sea-level. In 
the afternoon there is almost always a cool west wind, and we seldom 
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found it necessary to discard our blankets at night. Life under canvas 
proved much more agreeable in summer than we had expected. We 
were also most fortunate in working after a rainy winter, since the well 
in the valley south of us lasted two months longer than it had during our 
first two campaigns. Such excellent water is not often found in Palestine; 
it was not even considered advisable to boil it until the last fortnight of 
our campaign. 

Our first task was to continue excavating the area southwest of the 
Kast Gate, which had been cleared as far down as the D stratum in 1928. 
We had then inferred the existence of two more strata, E and ‘F,” making 
six in all, A being the uppermost. To our great surprise stratum “F”’ 
proved to contain no fewer than five entirely distinct strata, each separated 
from the others by burned levels. Since we later discovered a relatively 
continuous burned Jevel in the middle of the C stratum, it follows that the 
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ancient town was destroyed at least eleven times by fire. Thanks to this 
circumstance, we are able to distinguish the pottery of different levels 
with remarkable accuracy. With six distinct strata in the Middle Bronze 
Age, our excavation attains a position of great importance for the knowl- 
edge of the ceramic chronology of Palestine. Numerous small objects, 
scarabs, inscriptions, etc., confirm the chronology previously established for 
strata D—A, and thus increase the exactness of our historical record. 

Stratum J, the oldest on the site, has hitherto been found only in 
pockets in the rock, as well as outside the city walls. The pottery is 
purely Early Bronze, from the latter part of the period; our tentative 
chronology placed it in the last century or two of the third millennium, 
while Dr. Fisher, whose knowledge of the Early Bronze of Palestine is 
particularly good, later assigned it approximately to 2200-2000 B.c. It 
is quite possible that the town was destroyed more than once during the 
period provisionally assigned to “J,” but the material is not yet sufficient 
to enable us to form a conclusion. 

Strata I—H represent the transition from Early Bronze to Middle 
Bronze. Together with degenerate ledge handles, Early Bronze cooking 
pots, pattern comb-facing, and other survivals, we find characteristic 
Middle Bronze piriform vessels with double or triple handles, carinated 
bowls, ete. Only fragments of masonry from these periods were found, 
and we are still entirely in the dark about the fortifications of the time. 

With the G stratum we are able to gain a more definite idea. The 
oldest wall of the city so far discovered, 3.25 metres wide, and built of 
comparatively small stones, with no trace of revetment, belongs to this 
and the following period. We uncovered the entire courtyard of a man- 
sion which itself remains to be excavated during our next campaign. The 
courtyard showed two clearly distinct phases, in the second of which one 
entrance was closed, while the level of the courtyard itself was lowered 
some 25 cm. In the middle of the court were three round constructions 
of stone and mortar, perhaps destined to hold large jars. The outer 
‘door, with a threshold provided with a fine door socket of stone, must 
have been exceptionally strong. The court was full of broken pottery 
scattered among the ashes of the conflagration which destroyed the town. 
Since the pottery shows the closest analogies to that of tomb 28 IJ of 
Gezer, which contains numerous scarabs belonging to the beginning of 
the Thirteenth Dynasty, the writer assigned stratum G provisionally to 
the early eighteenth century, leaving the question of whether it extended 
back into the nineteenth century open. Dr. Fisher later examined the 
pottery and assigned it to the period before 1800; Pére Vincent made an 
independent study of it, and concluded that the, nineteenth century is 
the most reasonable date. These three determinations were entirely 
independent of one another. The F level, next above G, is very similar, 
and employed the same system of fortifications; we must assign it to the 
eighteenth century B.c. 

With strata E and D we reach the Hyksos period. The new occu- 
pants dismantled the city wall of G, and built a massive sloping glacis, 
belonging to the same period as the similar, though more massive one at 
Jericho, i.e., about 1700 B.c. At two points we found remains of the 
retaining wall of this period, 2.50 metres thick, and built of large stones. 
Our chief point of interest in these strata was naturally the palace in 
which we discovered the stele of the serpent goddess, but which we were 
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only partly able to clear in 1928. This palace was originally built in the 
E period, and then rebuilt on the old foundations in D, somewhere in the 
seventeenth century B.c. We were happily able to clear the entire build- 
ing, which is a most interesting example of Middle Bronze architecture, 
in an excellent state of preservation, which adobe walls on a stone sub- 
structure. While somewhat disappointing in its yield of objects the palace 
gave us some characteristic Middle Bronze pottery, an alabastron, a 
beautiful steatite scarab of the Hyksos period (resembling Hyksos scarabs 
of king Khayan and the vizier Hur), and especially a complete set of game 
pieces. The ten pieces of the game (a kind of backgammon), including 
five little three-cornered pyramids and five little cones, all of faience, and 
the ivory die, which was used to determine the moves, were all found, 
though the game-board itself is unhappily missing. This set seems to 
be unique, so Egyptologists may again learn something from Palestinian 
archaeology. Needless to say, we sifted all the earth from the palace. 
All the débris in this area above the D level over a space of nearly 2000 
square metres has been cleared, and we shall be able to excavate it at the 
very beginning of our fourth campaign. At several points over this area 
we struck brick walls, a fact which seems to prove that the D stratum 
here is well preserved. Important discoveries may safely be expected, 
while our knowledge of the late Hyksos period in Palestine will in any 
case be materially increased. Now that (as we shall see) the foundation 
of the C city has been pushed back to about 1500 B.c., or a little earlier, 
while nothing pointing to occupation after the Hyksos age has been found 
in stratum D, the probability that D was destroyed by Amosis I, who 
conquered southern Palestine about 1560 B.c., has become still greater 
than it was after the second campaign. Nor should we forget that there 
was a period after the fall of D when the site was not occupied; further 
evidence for this conclusion was secured this summer. 

The Late Canaanite stratum (C) was the scene of our triumph. 
This layer was found to be unexpectedly thick, reaching a depth of a 
metre at several points. Furthermore, we were able to distinguish two 
separate periods of occupation, separated by a burned level, which marks 
the partial destruction and rebuilding of this city. In some places we 
found evidence of three successive phases of building, all belonging to C. 
The upper burning was exceedingly thorough, and the average thickness 
of the layer of ashes occasionally reached half a metre. While there was 
little difference between the pottery of C, and Cs, we were ultimately 
successful in detecting certain changes, which enabled us to refer the first 
phase to the fifteenth century B.c., or even earlier. Late Mycenaean 
pottery, for example, though common in C, (we have so far discovered 
over thirty pieces), does not appear in C;, so far as our present evidence 
indicates; it was first imported into Egypt and Palestine in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, and became abundant during the period 
1400-1200 s.c. Our pottery chronology is supported by two scarabs, 
one bearing the cartouche of Nibmuaré‘ (Amenophis III, 1411-1375 B.c.), 
with the accompanying legend, “Good god, lord of the two lands, who 
rises (in) every foreign land.”” This scarab is in a beautiful state of preser- 
vation, and the copper ring on which it was mounted is also partly pre- 
served. It was discovered just below the bed of ashes mingled with earth 
which marks the destruction of the second phase of C, and thus provides 
additional evidence that C, was already in existence before 1375 B.c. 
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The second scarab, which was found in débris associated with C, belongs 
to the time of Ramesses the Great, and thus helps to prove that C lasted 
until well into the thirteenth century. 

Passing over numerous interesting smaller discoveries in the C level, 
we come to the outstanding ‘‘finds’”’ of this campaign: the stone lion 
and the table of offerings. They were found thrown down on end in an 
open space filled with débris of C. The lion is of limestone, and measures 
about 60 cm. in length; it was presumably one of a pair of lions which 
once flanked the entrance to a shrine, or the throne of a divinity. Artis- 
tically, the execution is obviously inferior and provincial; archaeologically 
it represents one of the most important objects of genuinely Canaanite 
workmanship yet discovered. As the first stone lion of pre-Roman date 
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Canaanite table of offerings; about 1400 B. c. 


to be found in Palestine proper it is extremely interesting; it was found 
on the last day of excavation! Not half a metre away we had previously 
discovered a stone table of offerings, with three lions carved in relief 
stretched out around the rim. There can, of course, be no question that 
this object also comes from a sanctuary, probably not far away. The 
conditions of discovery show that they must have been thrown out at 
the destruction of the Late Canaanite city, perhaps by the Israelites. 
The table of offerings is also unique as an example of genuine Canaanite 
art, though it also betrays ultimate Egyptian influence. We may safely 
date them to the early part of the C period, roughly about 1400 B.c. 

In B, the city of the Early Iron I, we found our conclusions of pre- 
vious campaigns confirmed and illustrated. The three phases previously 
distinguished, pre-Philistine, Philistine, and post-Philistine, belonging 
respectively to the 13th-12th, 12-10th, and 10th centuries, were demarked 
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more sharply, not only with regard to pottery, but also with regard to 
phases of building. The first walls of B were laid in the ashes of the 
destruction of C. The fortification system of B was entirely different 
from that of E-C, with a much less imposing wall, strengthened by an 
inner line of casemates. A great many grain-pits, or silos, were found 
in this level, just as was the case in the second campaign. In no other 
period can they compare in abundance, a fact which well illustrates the 
insecurity of life in the time of the Judges. 

Among small objects we may mention the following: five Astarte 
figurines, all from B and all representing the mother goddess in the act 
of giving birth; a red marble scaraboid from the tenth century represent- 
ing a man between two ostriches, which he holds by the neck; a sherd 
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containing part of a short inscription, presumably a name. The repre- 
sentation of Ashtaroth as the patron of women in travail is unique, and 
since it is found in an exclusively Israelite level, exceptionally important 
for our knowledge of popular religion before the Monarchy. The scara- 
boid contains the oldest datable representation of a theme which is later 
very common in Assyrian seal cylinders, and is thus important for icon- 
ography. The broken ostracon contains an incised kaf, of the archaic 
type which disappeared before 900 B.c. in Phoenicia, and has hitherto 
not been found in Palestine at all, owing to the absence of inscriptions of 
any length from before the ninth century. Since we connect the destruc- 
tion of B, which fell not far from 900 B.c. according to the pottery evi- 
dence, with Shishak’s invasion of Judah about 920 B.c., this solitary kaf 
is entirely in place. 





The A level was somewhat less productive this year than before, 
perhaps because the southern end of the city, where we dug most exten- 
sively, was poorer than other sections. We found the usual crop of 
Astarte figurines, about a score during this campaign, including some 
extremely well executed heads, almost Greek in appearance. We also 
found many cosmetic palettes, and other small articles. A number of 
ostraca bearing the incised names of persons were discovered, but all were 
unfortunately broken, so that the names Gera, Nahum, Hezekiah, while 
probable, are not certain. Their script is all typical of the period 800-600 
p.c. Of stamped jar handles, the most interesting was a duplicate of 
the stamp of Eliakim, servant of Joiachin, found in 1928. Meanwhile, 
curiously enough, Professor Grant has discovered a third example of this 
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stamp at Beth-shemesh, which careful comparison proves to be identical 
with the other two; all were impressed with an identical seal. This 
evidence for the influential position of Eliakim makes it almost certain 
that he was a person of great consequence, perhaps the steward of 
Joiachin’s property during the regency of Zedekiah. This question will 
be discussed elsewhere, in a more suitable place. We also found that the 
building history of the section of A in the southeast is very complicated, 
with no fewer than three distinct phases of construction in several places. 
Unfortunately, these phases are local, and cannot be used for absolute 
chronological purposes. We were able to distinguish between two types 
of pottery in A, an early stage of Early Iron II, difficult to tell in some 
respects from B;, and a later stage, representing the standard pottery of 
the period. It would seem from our observations here, supplementing 
results elsewhere, that there was practically no change in the ceramic 
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craft of Southern Palestine between about 800 B.c. and the Exile. It will 
be recalled that the same is true of Canaanite pottery from 1400 to 1200. 

In concluding this brief report of our third campaign, I wish to stress 
the importance of the American School in Jerusalem as a base for archae- 
ological work. Without its facilities we should have been put to con- 
siderably more expense and loss of time than we were. We want to thank 
Director McCown most heartily for his generous help and his many 
courtesies. It was a pleasure to observe the great progress being made 
by the School under his efficient direction. To the Professor of Archae- 
ology, Dr. Fisher, we owe a great deal, both for help in organization and 
for advice in detail. We have already stated that our expedition endeavors 
to follow his methods, in which we have the advantage of employing a 
staff of surveyors and foremen trained by him. To Mr. Richmond, 
Director of Antiquities, and his assistant, Mr. Lambert, we owe much for 
their courtesy and consideration. Pére Vincent, now happily restored to 
health, proved himself the same wise counsellor and enthusiastic supporter 
that he always has. During the campaign we enjoyed prolonged visits 
from several scholars, Dean J. A. Huffman of Marion, Indiana, Dr. Kurt 
Galling, Acting Director of the German Archaeological Institute, Dr. B. 
Maisler of Haifa, and Dr. Fisher. All of them took an active part in our 
work; Dr. Huffman’s care is responsible for our first three inscribed 
potsherds. To him we are also indebted for a substantial contribution. 
I also wish to express the gratitude of the expedition to the Baltimoreans 
who contributed toward its expenses, especially to Mr. Robert Garrett, 
Mr. Willoughby McCormick, and Mr. Joshua Levering. All our con- 
tributors and friends may rest assured that their support could not have 
gone to a worthier, or a more productive scientific undertaking. 


SPRING FIELD TRIP, 1930 


Director C. C. McCown 


The School’s field trip for 1930 was divided into two sections, one 
taken by automobile, the other by horse. The automobile trips made it 
possible to visit all the excavations which were in progress, including 
Tell Fari‘ in the extreme south, ‘Ain Shems, Megiddo, Mugharet el-WAd, 
and ‘Athlit. The work in progress at Teleilat Ghassil and Jericho had 
been seen earlier in the winter. Four days were spent also around the 
Sea of Galilee with visits to. Khirbet el-Husn, Kursi, el-Mes‘adiyeh, 
el-Araj, the dolmen field by Kerdzeh, and the unidentified ruin above 
et-Tabgha called Khirbet Khor (so I heard it, not Kir). In connection 
with these trips, visits were made also to Tell Jemmeh, Askalon, Caesarea 
Stratonis, Samaria, Taanach, and other sites. Those who had come to 
the School only for the spring were thus able to see the greater part of 
Falestine, while those who had been in the School during the year were 
ale to observe the progress of excavations and to continue the special 
studies begun in the autumn. 

The horseback trip constituted the second part of the School’s work 
ir: the field during the spring. It was devoted mainly to Transjordan. 

Two periods of ancient history have left important visible monu- 
ments in Transjordan, the megalithic and the Roman-Byzantine. Dr. 
W. F. Albright as Director of the School has given particular attention 
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to the Bronze Age by observation of less striking remains, the potsherds 
scattered over ancient mounds, and has reached many important con- 
clusions. At numerous sites only excavations can solve the interesting 
and perplexing problems of the history of the region. This much, how- 
ever, is clear from surface exploration, that a race of peculiar genius 
inhabited the land when its megalithic monuments were erected. At 
that time and again in the Middle Bronze period Transjordan was the 
seat of a vigorous civilization. Plainly it was much less prosperous in 
the Early Iron Age, the Hebrew Period. Certainly it reached its highest 
development in the first six centuries of the Christian era. The reasons 
why civilization developed during that time and then quickly disappeared, 














Southeast Corner of Qasr el-‘Abd 


and the stages thru which it passed, constitute most important subjects 
of investigation with distinct bearing upon both the past and the future 
history of civilization in general and of Christianity in particular. 

The purpose of the School’s principal field trip of 1930 was to observe 
the relation of geology and geography to settlement, especially in the 
Roman and Byzantine period. The itinerary was therefore planned to 
allow the visiting of as many settlements of those periods as possible. 
En route, other features of Transjordan archeology, especially its mega- 
lithic remains, were to be observed. 

The party consisted of Professor Elmer E. Leslie of Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, Professor E. Diirr of the Catholic Theological 
Faculty at Braunsberg, East Prussia, Rev. I. G. Bella, Two Brothers 
Fellow from Yale Divinity School, and the Director, with two men to 
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care for the horses and two for the mules and their burden of camp equip- 
ment. Horseback travel in Palestine suffers from the fact that horses 
can be obtained only in Jerusalem and but poor ones at that. Therefore, 
the traveller must often ride long distances before he can begin the studies 
he has set before him. It was so in this case. 

The first objective was ‘Araq el-Emir, the famous precursor of the 
later architectural glories of the Decapolis. The first day’s journey led 
from Jerusalem to Jericho by the way of ‘Anata, ‘Ain el-Fauwar, where 
lunch was eaten amid goats and flies, then along the old road that follows 
Wadi Kelt to Tell Abu ‘Aldik, and finally to the tent already spread at 
the foot of Tell es- Sultan. It took all of the following day to reach ‘Araq 
el-Emir. First came the long journey by highway across the bare Jordan 
Valley shining in the bright March sun, then a long climb from Tell 
Nimrin up desolate wadis, the route following Wadi Jeri‘a and then 
crossing over southward to WAdi es-Sir. The next morning we spent in 
examining the caves of ‘Araq el-Emir and the ruins of Qasr el-‘Abd, both 
of which have apparently changed but little in many years. 

In the afternoon a short and pleasant ride brought the party to 
‘Amman. The route along WAdi es-Sir to the village of the same name 
is one of the most picturesque and scenically satisfying in Palestine. 
At various places the springs have made possible mills and Circassian 
settlements with well tended gardens and beautiful poplars. Climbing 
the steep southern slope of the WAdi at the village of WAdi es-Sir, the 
road leads out over the rolling plateau almost straight eastward to 
‘Amman. The unpaved road would serve excellently for automobiles 
except after rains. The landscape is not unlike that of western American 
prairies except for occasional outcrops of rock and frequent ruins, many of 
them of the semi-megalithic character common in the region. Several of 
these found along the old Roman road were visited and a longer stop was 
made for the examination of the Rujm, or Qasr el-Malfaif. This “stone- 
heap”’, or ‘‘ castle of the cabbages”’, a circular megalithic wall now piled full 
of stones, has been shown by Mackenzie (PEF Annual, I, pp. 15-36) to be 
one of a series of megalithic buildings forming a chain of residences and 
forts. Conder, perhaps misled by their relation to the old Roman Road, 
thought them to be of Roman origin, but there is now no doubt of their 
great antiquity and their connection with that Chalcolithic and Early 
Bronze civilization which has left dolmens and other megalithic monu- 
ments in many parts of Palestine. 

At ‘Amman the party deserted its tent for the Philadelphia Hotel 
in order to bathe and rest in preparation for the more strenuous program 
ahead. The Director being delayed by business the next morning, the 
remainder of the party went up to the buildings in the ancient citadel of 
the hill, where the recent Italian excavations have cleared the second 
century temple. They were already weary of waiting and were seeking 
shelter from the strong, cold west wind when the Director arrived. 

The next objective was Yajiiz, about two hours north of ‘Amman, 
where there are extensive Byzantine ruins. The present camel track 
climbs the hill at the northwest corner of the citadel at ‘Amman and then 
runs over high, undulating, rocky moorland following an ancient Roman 
road the greater part of the way. Megalithic monuments like those 
west of ‘Amman are occasionally to be seen. Quite near the path, two or 
three miles from Yajiz, were two megalithic gilgals. At the top of the 
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hill south of Yajtiz there were hewn building stones and two fallen stones 
which looked like partially hewn columns. There was abundant evidence 
of quarrying in the neighborhood. 

Yajiz has been visited occasionally by travellers, of whom Selah 
Merrill, Laurence Oliphant, Lieutenant Conder, and Dr. Schumacher were 
among the earliest. Conder, unfortunately, seems to have been pre- 
occupied with “‘rude-stone monuments.” He devotes six lines to Kém 
Yajiz with its six hundred square feet of megalithic walls and twenty- 
one to the three or four square miles of ruins at Yajiz.1 Schumacher 
merely refers to the fuller descriptions of Oliphant and Merrill.? Oliphant 
devotes half a page to describing the ruins and eight to its possible identi- 
fication.? Selah Merrill, on the contrary, gives three pages to description 











Circassian Garden in Wadi es-Sir 


and one and a half to identification. The early expeditions of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society, in which Merrill was “archeol- 
ogist,” resulted in a valuable record of observation and photographs, but 
little, however, regarding Yajiz. The 1930 trip of the American School 
of Oriental Research, successor to the American Palestine Exploration 
Society, was undertaken in hopes of adding to the very scanty informa- 
tion available regarding Yajiz and the region to the north of it. Unfor- 
tunately, circumstances were unfavorable. A wind-swept afternoon was 
spent under the friendly direction of an ‘Adw4n Arab attempting to dis- 
cover the extent of the remains. Before darkness settled, the strong wind 
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had brought rain and the party spent the night wondering, between naps, 
whether the tent would withstand the fierce gusts of rain and wind that 
beat upon it. Morning showed the tent pegs pulling from the ground, 
but the wind had fallen and no disaster befell. 

It was decided that the remainder of the party with the chief mukdri 
should explore the neighborhood, while the director made a more careful 
survey of the field of ruins. Unfortunately, repeated showers prevented 
either plan being carried out successfully. The exploring party had to 
spend a good share of the morning in the guest room of the neighboring 
Circassian village and the Director put in his time running between the 
ruins and the tent or the great grove of oaks to seek shelter from the rain. 

There is not a great deal, therefore, that can be added to the descrip- 
tion of the earlier expeditions. It would appear that in the fifty-four 
years since Merrill’s visit much has disappeared. Merrill saw “many 
large oaks and butm trees (terebinths)’’ among the ruins and on the neigh- 
boring hill. Now there are two butm trees at one spot in the cemetery 
of the Beni Hasan and eight in another where the ‘Adwan bury. Appar- 
ently many architectural pieces have gone. My unfortunately hasty 
observations discovered no Corinthian capitals, no sculptured figures and 
but one cross. We did not discover the decorated lintel or the long stone 
with the fighting man and the lion which Dalman saw in 1911, nor his 
altar of 1917.1. Perhaps something might be found in the Circassian 
village which has been built on the hill south of the valley. Possibly, 
some of the best pieces are still turned over and concealed as they were 
when Merrill was there. 

The situation of the ancient ruins was a very happy one. A perennial 
fountain flows in the bottom of the shallow little valley, which runs 
southeastward toward the Zerqa. The ruins investigated run along the 
gentle slope of the hill to the northeast of the spring, a little above the 
floor of the valley, facing therefore southwest. A well built masonry 
pool received the waters of the spring. 

Behind the city on the north is a very extensive necropolis. The 
tombs were chiefly shafts like a modern grave six or seven feet long and 
two or three wide sunk straight into the rock with arcosolia or chambers 
on each side. In most cases the top of the shaft was rabbeted and in 
some instances remains of the cover which had fitted into it were still in 
place. Similar shafts were seen also on the hill south of the valley. Near 
the road which leads northward over the hill, almost certainly near the 
line of the old Roman road, were foundations of two or three mausolea, 
in some cases with sarcophagi still in place. 

The area covered by well squared masonry was very considerable. 
The finest building stones are to be seen near the two group of trees in 
the cemeteries. Finest of all are those among the butm of the ‘Adwan 
cemetery. Here were great building blocks beautifully cut and carefully 
laid. There are now two separate sections which may have been joined 
to form a platform for some large rectangular building. The great tere- 
binths have grown in and around the stones, in some instances lifting 
them bodily from their places. The two trees of the Hasaniyeh cemetery 
grow in a smaller building of excellent masonry of which the plan is still 
preserved. Nothing indicates its original character. Some fifty meters 
northeast of this building was a church, quite plainly marked as such by 


1 PJB 7(1911), p. 28; 13(1917), p. 135. 
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an apse, oriented, however, twenty degrees south of east. The body of 
the church seems to have been circular or octagonal like the Church of 
John the Baptist at Jerash and various other similar structures. A three- 
quarter column was standing at each end of the semi-circular apse. The 
apse was 4.5 meters in diameter, the nave perhaps nine or ten meters 
across. It was, therefore, a very small building, the apse quite dispro- 
portionate in size. 

A short distance east of the church was a rectangular structure of 
which the walls showed signs of rebuilding. One of the stones in the 
south wall showed a plain equilateral, or Greek, cross, with just a sugges- 
tion, at the ends of all the arms, of development in the direction of the 
Jerusalem cross. The building was about thirteen meters long by six 











Qasr el-Malfaf 


wide. About one hundred meters east and a little north was another 
rectangular building with remains of columns. At its northwest corner 
was an underground doorway opening northward. In front of the lintel 
an arch had been built, of which only the lower stone on each side 
remained. It appeared that the structure might have consisted of a 
court some twenty meters square with a church to the east of it, the nave 
of which was about twenty-three meters long by fourteen wide. There 
appeared to be evidence at the east end of an apse some four or five 
meters across. Higher on the hill to the northwest of this building was 
a structure which had contained a double corner column. Not enough 
remained to make out even the orientation of the building. Other build- 
ings with low wide arches were seen. Cisterns were numerous. 

All together these ruins, at least a mile long and over a fourth of a 
mile wide, gave evidence of the existence of a very flourishing city here 
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in late Roman and Byzantine times. What it was no one knows. The 
name Yajiz bears no resemblance to Jazer or Jahaz, over which Oliphant 
wasted so many pages. Gadda, favored by Merrill, was probably on the 
main road from Damascus to Philadelphia. The date of the ruins is 
likewise a matter of uncertainty. In general they make the impression 
of being Byzantine, but the fine stones in the grove of the ‘Adwdn ceme- 
tery have more the appearance of Roman workmanship. The city was 
on the great road which ran from Philadelphia, Petra, and southern 
Arabia to Gerasa and through it on to the northern cities of the Decapolis 
and the seacoast, the road which made the prosperity of Gerasa. It was 
seven Roman miles from Philadelphia, twenty-three from Gerasa. Since 
it was the site of a fine spring, it must have been an important stopping 

















‘Ain Yajiz; the expedition tent in the center just beyond remains of the Roman road, above the 
tent the birgeh, beyond at the left the ‘Adwan terebinths. The hill in the background is full of 
tombs. The chief ruin field begins at the right of the picture 


place, doubtless from very early times. The Roman road may have been 
built as early as the road of Trajan from Philadelphia to Petra. One 
fragmentary milestone nine miles from Gerasa has been referred to Trajan’s 
time (111 4.p.). Six miles from ‘Amman, that is a mile south of Yajiz, 
is a milestone of Hadrian. The road was repaired under Marcus Aurelius 
(162 a.p.). A large number of preserved stones (six) come from the 
time of Caracalla (213 a.p.). The latest, seven in number, belong to 
Julian’s reign (361-63 a.p.), and run from the second mile south of Gerasa 
4o Yajiz. The one found at Yajiiz read: Avyvore "Iovdave vixay é-yevvy Ons.) 


1 Briinnow-von Domaszewski, Prov. Arabia, II, p. 337. For the most complete 
account of the milestones along this road see Thomsen, ZDPV, 40(1917), pp. 61-65; 
cf. also Germer-Durand, RB, 4(1895), 392-98. 
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The milestones supply the outline of the story of the prosperity of 
this region. The second century must have seen its most rapid develop- 
ment. Its prosperity doubtless continued down to the fourth century. 
In the fifth century, probably, the roads began to fall into disrepair. 
The type of building discovered in the churches of Jerash discloses the 
beginnings of decline in the sixth century. Yet the rebuilding of Qoseir 
el-Hallabat in the time of Justinian and the erection of its mosque and the 
Hammam es-Sarakh! in early Moslem times show that the region continued 
to be well defended and inhabited by a prosperous population. In the 
absence of definite dates the city at Yajiz, therefore, may be supposed to 
have followed the general fortunes of that section of the country, and to 
have prospered from the first century A. D. until about the time of the 
Moslem conquest. 











Apse with a column at each end, in ruin field at Yajiz. The modern Circassian village is on the 
hill in the background 


Two Arab cemeteries now mark the ruins of Yajiz, that of the 
‘Adwan near the large. group of terebinths by the spring, that of the 
Beni Hasan by two lone trees farther to the northeast. The tombs of the 
Hasaniyeh Arabs here and elsewhere preserve or imitate in a decadent 
fashion the megalithic tombs, the dolmens and stone circles, which dot 
the East-Jordan country. An excellent example occurs just to the east 
of their two terebinths, a fairly large circle of small stones with a low 
gateway at the west end made by placing a long stone on two stones of 
the circle. If forms a gilgal with a miniature dolmen. Whether there 
is any historical connection or the apparent imitation is but a natural 
adoption of almost universal structural forms, I am not prepared to say. 
I should incline to the latter view. 


1 Butler, Syria (Princeton Exped.), I, 35-38, 85-89 f., II, A, 70-90. 
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One Adwan tomb is worthy of the special mention it receives from 
every visitor to Yajiz, not because of its architectural magnificence but 
because the poet and legendary hero, Nimur ibn ‘AdwaAn, is buried there. 
His tombstone bears the date 1238 A.H. (1822-23). The story of his life 
and his love for his wife, Wadha, has been told by Spoer, who has also 
collected his poems.! 

After about twenty-four hours at Yajiiz the party moved to the town 
of Zergi. The route followed the line of drainage from ‘Ain Yajiz to 
the Zergd in a narrow, shallow valley called Wadi el-Hammam, from the 
name of the spring which nourishes trees and gardens about the middle 
of the wadi. In one place the Arabs gave us the name WAdi Birgheh. 
An easy ride along the railroad through alternate wastes and irrigated 
fields brought us before sunset to the big spring and stream of the Zerqa 
where now a little pumping station sends water up to the modern town 
and camp of the Transjordan Frontier Force. Here in a stony field by 
the stream we camped for the night. 

Next morning, following advice received from Major Howard of the 
Frontier Force, we diverged from the road northward to Khirbet es-Samra, 
and following Armored Car Track X across the railroad came to Khirbet 
Khau, which Briinnow and von Domaszewski identify with the illusory 
Gadda of the Peutinger Tables.2 In the shallow valley to the south 
through which the road runs are artificial catch basins for water with 
cisterns at the center. The khirbeh lies on a low rocky hill and consists 
of numerous small buildings with rough walls of poorly shaped stunes. 
Its chief peculiarity is the large number of caves in the rock fitted out 
now as abodes for shepherds. They have certainly been made over 
since the city was occupied in Byzantine times, for in one cave, which 
was entered by a good stone stairway, a platform two or three feet above 
the floor had been constructed at one side while at. the other were mangers, 
the floor in between being left for the flocks. Among the stones which 
formed the retaining wall of the platform was one which contained a 
very simple Jerusalem cross, evidence enough that the stone was not in 
its original place. 

Nothing has ever been found to determine the name or precise date 
of the ruins. The routes of the Peutinger Tables are here in disorder. 
Khirbet Khau can be Gadda only if the road be measured from Phila- 
delphia, and the figure XIII by the word Philadelphia in the Tables may 
not apply to the distance to Gadda at all. Measured from Bosra the 
distances given place Gadda three or four miles south of Khirbet es- 
Samra. By placing Hatita at el-Hadid five kilometers south of Qal‘at 
ez-Zerqa and twenty from Khirbet es-Samra a fairly satisfactory explana- 
tion of the confused data of the Tables is reached.* The strongest argu- 
ment against identifying Khirbet Khau with Gadda is that the ruins 
are those of a town too insignificant to find a place on a road map of the 
Roman military roads. Either Khirbet es-Samra or Qoseir el-Hallabat, 
which I visited later, would be much more suitable. 

The party very much wished to go on out into the desert to Qoseir 
el-Hallabat and Hammém es-Sarakh, but a fifteen mile journey with 

1. JAOS., 43(1923), 177-205. 

2 Prov. Arab., II, pp. 224 ff. 

3 This solution of the problem, which is Butler’s (Syria, Princeton Exp., III, A, 2, 
App. pp. XIV f.), is the most reasonable yet advanced. 

4 The same objections, however, apply to el-Haditd-Hatita. 
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horses into a waterless country was out of the question. Our pack animals 
had already gone on toward Khirbet es-Samra and we went in pursuit. 
Instead, however, of following the armored car track to the southwest 
back to the road, we turned off to the west and just before reaching the 
railroad came upon a group of Roman milestones so numerous that it 
appeared as if there had been a small edifice there. This was probably 
Butler’s thirty-eighth mile from Bosraé.! We crossed the railroad, and 
followed the road, seeing no other milestones except the last two before 
we reached Khirbet es-Samra. In this stretch the Roman road, like 
the modern one, runs west of the railway. 

Khirbet es-Samra lies on a low hill around which the railway from 
‘Amman curves to the east. The ruined railway station and the occupied 











Khirbet Khau 


police station lie at its southwest corner. At the southern end of the 
mound is a large rectangular reservoir, now dry, built of well shaped 
basalt blocks. The only water available is from a well by the police 
station. The lone policeman said he could not allow us the use of the 
ater without permission from headquarters, but he called up ‘Amman 
by telephone and, when our mission was explained, I was assured most 
heartily that we could use the water and, if there was any other service 
they could render, it would be gladly done. One is duly thankful for 
such hospitality when on the edge of the desert. 
Before night set in there was time for a hasty examination of the 
western end of the mound. In marked contrast to Khirbet Khau there 
were here large numbers of well shaped stones, lintels, doorposts, and 


‘Op. cit., p. XIII. 





similar evidences of skilled masonry. A good doorway leading under- 
ground was noted; also a couple of fine bases of columns and one acanthus- 
leaf capital. Most of the building stone was small and of basalt, but there 
were a number of rectangular blocks, and bases and capitals of columns 
in limestone. At least two stages of building were plainly visible, for 
many of the well cut stones had been re-used in the more numerous walls 
of poorer masonry. On the highest point of the mound was a heavy 
four-foot wall of basalt which could be followed for a considerable distance. 
The northwest corner was square but elsewhere the outline seemed irreg- 
ular. Houses lay both within and without it. Perhaps it was a citadel 
within the square enclosure Butler mentions.1. The apse of a church 
oriented eastward was still to be found, but we did not discover the 
mosque of which Butler speaks. Darkness came before we reached the 
cemeteries at the east end of the mound from which Pére Savignac 
recovered numerous Greek and Syriac epitaphs, Christian and non- 
Christian.” 

According to the evidence of the architecture and the epitaphs the 
place was occupied in pre-Christian Roman times, in the Byzantine, and 
again in the Moslem period. As a fortified settlement of some impor- 
tance directly on the great road of Trajan from Bosra to Petra and ‘Aqaba, 
it has a much better claim to notice than Khirbet Khau, and is therefore 
probably to be identified with Gadda. The modern name es-Samra is 
doubtless due to the ‘‘black” color of the ruins. 

The next day’s journey was to end at Jerash. Not knowing the 
difficulties or length of the journey, we made an early start, which was 
rendered the more necessary by the want of sufficient water. The way 
led up a very gently sloping plain northwestward toward Bel‘ama. To 
the west, where rolling hills rose from the plain, were many tents of the 
Beni Hasan, with widespreading cultivated fields and numerous flocks 
and herds. Bel‘ama itself seemed to offer little of archeological interest.’ 
It is now a considerable village of fairly well built houses and boasts a 
coeducational school, in which the party was entertained at tea. While 
the water was being boiled on a primus stove, one of the boys at our 
request read from the Qoran, the teacher selecting the sura on ‘Isa and 
Miriam. 

While we waited, the pack train arrived and we sent it on. We did 
not see it again till we reached Jerash. They missed the way and on a 
steep mountain side one of the pack mules rolled over and over down 
the hillside seriously disarranging the cooking utensils and spilling the 
kerosene for our stoves, but fortunately breaking none of its own bones 
and none of our property. 

From Bel‘ama we made for Medwar Nol. The ride was not excep- 
tionally interesting being through land much like the highlands of Judea, 
rocky hills with cultivated patches in the wadis. A half hour east of 
Medwar as we reached a divide between waters running southward and 
those going southeastward, on a saddle between two hills, we found a 
fine dolmen, belonging perhaps to the dolmen field Schumacher mentions 
as much farther southeast. Two men of the Beni Hasan told us there 
were no other such stones in the neighborhood. 

' See his description Syria (Princeton Exped.), II, A, 2, App., p. 15. 
* RB, 34(1925), pp. 115-31; see also description of ruins. 
* ef. Schumacher- Steuernagel, Der ‘Adschlan, A. 386 f. 
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Hardly arrived at Medwar N6l we were invited to tea by a courteous 
old gentleman. When we told him we had little time and must eat lunch, 
see the ancient buildings, and then hasten on, he left us alone. But 
when we had eaten and started out to investigate the numerous ruins, 
he appeared again and proved a most intelligent guide, leading us to 
tombs, underground vaults and an ancient wine press which we would 
probably have missed and concluding with the apse of a church which 
stands near the police station. Then he asked if we did not have time 
for tea. He conducted us to a well built room, with cement floor and 
earthen roof carried on poplar beams brought from Jerash. Here he and 
his wife made us comfortable with cushions and she retired to make tea, 











Roman milestones on the edge of steppe near Khirbet Khau 


which was served by a young boy. He proudly showed us pictures of 
two sons who were in the Arab Legion. 

As compared with other Palestinian villages Medwar Nol cannot 
now be described as consisting of ‘‘elenden Hiitten” as Schumacher found 
it thirty years ago. Unfortunately, the desire for building is leading to 
the destruction of ancient monuments. One large tomb in which ‘‘sixty 
years ago” glass had been found, had recently suffered the loss of its 
front. It had been reached by excellent steps which led to a room some 
fifteen feet square on three sides of which were two arcosolia each. Under 
each arch a rectangular sarcophagus had been cut into the floor and in 
front of each of these another. In some instances where the wall of the 
rectangular receptacle had been broken, it was restored with concrete. 
No lids were to be seen. To this tomb and the neighboring oil press 
Schumacher probably refers. Nearby were many tombs all not far from 
the road from the northeast by which we had entered the village. Nearer 
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the village were great half-underground vaults, which may have belonged 

to a bath—but whence could water have come? The great walls of the 
forts which in Byzantine times protected the place were in the main of 
large blocks with heavy irregular bosses, but a very few were noted which 
had a low smooth boss and very fine, regular drafting. 

The next morning was spent in the ruins of ancient Gerasa, and 
then the party moved on to ‘Ajlin. Instead of taking the usual road 
from the north end of the city via Saf, we climbed up the hill to the west 
and spent a few minutes acquiring a conception of the riches of the 
necropolis of Gerasa, since included in the excavation permit of the Yale 
University-American School expedition at Jerash. The hill we found 
covered with sarcophagi and ruined mausolea. The road led through 
clouds of flying locusts, past vineyards where women were beating empty 
kerosene tins to frighten the locusts on to the next piece of ground, over 
a high shoulder of Umm ed-Daraj, well named the ‘‘ Mother of Steps,’ 
and then down a long narrow wadi, at the mouth of which Qal‘at er-Rabad, 
the great castle above ‘Ajlin, finally burst upon our view. 

The view from Qal‘at er-Rabad is one of the most beautiful and instruc- 
tive in Palestine. All about are wooded hills and cultivated valleys. 
Down WaAdi Kafrinji one looks to the Jordan Valley with its long strip 
of green bordered by bare and wildly eroded “bad lands.”’ All about the 
mouth of the Wadi Far‘a are luxurious masses of verdure. Far to the 
north lay Hermon, a great mass of white snow in the spring. Northwest 
Beisin, Tabor, and Nazareth were visible. On the sky line to the west- 
southwest the two slim towers on the Mount of Olives and Scopus and a 
little further south the Herodium could be seen. At the head of the Dead 
Sea was the mass of green that is Jericho. 

The castle has gone through three or four reconstructions. It bears 
an inscription recording-repairs by Saladin, but its original form was 
much earlier. It is said to contain classical remains, but they are very 
slight. As now cleared and made accessible by the Department of: 
Antiquities of the Transjordan Government,' it is a very respectable 
medieval Arab castle, falling far short of the Crusader castle at ‘Athlit, 
to be sure, both in size and in architectural beauty, but nevertheless 
quite worth a visit. 

After seeing the castle in the early morning we secured a guide in 
the town of ‘Ajlin to lead us to Lisdib and Mar Elyds, the possible site 
of Tishbeh, birthplace of Elijah. The journey was easily made in an 
hour and a half. Mar Elydas is a hill about 900 meters above sea level, 
sparsely covered with scrubby oaks. On top of it are remains of ruins 
of Roman or Byzantine times including columns, bases, and Corinthian 
capitals. No apse is visible in the outline of the walls, which are indistinct. 
Below, under small oak trees, on the side of the hill toward Lisdib, is a 
weli which is still holy enough to act as safe deposit vault for peasant 
possessions. Lisdib, or Listib, is a mass of walls of irregular character 
on a hill one hundred meters lower than Mar Elyés. The one building 
which shows some pretensions to architecture is on the south side on the 
lower ground which connects the hill of Lisdib to that of Mar Elyds. It 
is said to have been a mosque. Evidently the roof was supported on four 
columns, two of which remain. The length of the building is east and 


1The castle will be found described by Mr. O. N. Johns in the October (1930) 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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west. On the north at the west end are two arches, that farthest west 
still standing. There can be little doubt that Lisdib was occupied in 
fairly recent times, according to Schumacher within two hundred years.! 

In the absence of information as to the nature of the buildings on the 
hill to the southeast of Lisdib, it is entirely uncertain how long it has 
been sacred to Mar Elyds. If a Christian foundation could be discovered 
here, possibly a mosaic with a dedication or other inscription, the early 
identification of the spot with the birthplace of Elijah would be assured. 
St. Sylvia may have visited Thesbe, but a folium is wanting from the 
manuscript and her route to Carnea is uncertain. In any case, some- 
where south of Beisén, after she had passed Salem on her way north, the 
location was pointed out to her and she was told that there was a cave 











Dolmen near Medwar Ndél 


there sacred to the prophet and also the grave of ‘‘Getha, whose name we 
read in the Book of Judges.’”’ As vallis Corra, the Brook Cherith, was on 
her left, it is uncertain whether Thesbe was on the east or west side of the 
Jordan, but it may have been on the east, as Lisdib or Mar Elyds probably 
could be seen from her route.2, The evidence from St. Sylvia, then, does 
not even suggest that there was a church or other Christian foundation 
on the spot and, in view of the uncertainty as to the location of the place, 
gives very little assistance. All that can be said is that the strongest 
evidence lies in the proximity of the weli and name of Mar Elyds. The 
name Lisdib may well stand for el-Istib, which by metathesis, might come 


1 Der ‘Adschliin, A. 175. 
2 Ff. 44 ff., PPTS, pp. 95-99, ET, pp. 29-33. Salem was probably shown her 
where Eusebius puts it, 8 Roman miles, 12 km., south of Beisan. 
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from Tishbe, or Thisbe. It neither prevents nor greatly assists the 
identification. 

From Lisdib we hastened by a little-frequented path down the hill 
by the birgeh of Lisdib and eventually came to the beautiful spring of 
Ba‘fin, where we enjoyed our lunch with a bountiful supply of excellent 
water. 

The afternoon was a long hard journey by little-used paths in part, 
and up steep mountain sides till eventually we came out upon the high- 
way. The afternoon still seemed young when we came out on the north- 
ern edge of the highlands and had a wonderful view out over the broad 
expanse of the plain which lies south of the Yarmuk, green and level in 
delightful contrast to the rough and often bare mountains through which 











Fine old building stone at Medwar Nol 


we had come. But almost more wearying than the mountain climbing 
were the long hours along the monotonous highway before we reached 
Irbid and found our tents. 

The next day’s journey led first through the dolmen fields west of 
Irbid. We missed a part of them because Schumacher’s map shows the 
road passing north of them, whereas it now goes between them, south of 
Tell es-Sha‘ir. In order to reach Beisin, examination of these multitudes 
of dolmens had to be cut short and observations during the remainder of 
the day confined to what could be seen in passing. Before noon we left 
the great undulating plain with its occasional limestone hills and its fre- 
quent oak forests and were making our way down the picturesque gorges 
that have eaten into the western scarp of the plain where it drops down 
to the Jordan Valley. Again a bountiful stream was found to provide 
man and beast with mid-day drink. The afternoon ride down the Ghér 
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was the most trying of the whole journey, partly became of heat, partly 
because of its monotony. 

The following day the route followed was approximately that of the 
Roman Road from Scythopolis to Neapolis down the Ghér and up WAdi 
Hishneh, ending for us at ‘Ain Far‘a. The next day took us up the Wadi 
Bed4n in two hours to Nablus, where the German excavations at Balata 
were visited, and then to Khan Lubban. The next morning brought us 
to Seilin where two hours were spent studying the results of the Danish 
excavations. The horses were then sent on to Jerusalem with one of the 
party and the mukaris, while three of the group waited below Sinjil till 
cars ordered from Jerusalem picked us up and took us back to the Samari- 
tan Passover on Mt. Gerizim. 





Climbing Umm ed-Daraj between Jerash and ‘Ajlin 


The trip illustrated many points with regard to the study of Palestine. 
Remarkable changes are going on with great rapidity. There are still 
many regions into which the automobile cannot penetrate, yet at no time 
during the two weeks spent on horseback were we more than two hours’ 
walk from a road passable for automobiles. Especially the study of limes 
Arabicus can profit by the use of the car. Butler experienced the greatest 
difficulties in studying Khirbet Hallabat and Khirbet Khau, because 
there was no nearby place where water could be had for a camp. Now 
one can reach the latter in a little over an hour and the former in less 
than two hours from a comfortable hotel in ‘Amman. The armored-car 
track through the steppe is better than some paved roads. 

Water is always a problem for man and beast and for agriculture in 
Palestine. Our horses were watered at Khirbet es-Samra in the evening. 
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They had no more water until the next evening when they thrust their 
thirsty muzzles into the flowing water at Jerash where the road crosses 
the stream. At Zerqa there is water and to spare! From there north- 
ward and eastward nothing but rare cisterns for miles and miles of bare 
steppe. Westward after a short distance there are flowing springs and 
forested mountains. To be sure, it was always necessary to select for the 
noonday rest a place in which the animals could find water, but it was 
usually easy to do so. Transjordan between the steppe and the Ghoér 
is a much happier, more fertile, and more picturesque land than western 
Palestine. One can but wonder why it played so small a part in Hebrew 
history but was so rich and important in Roman and Byzantine times. 
The apparent explanation is a difference of government. When intelligent 

















Mar Elyds seen from Lisdib. Ruined mosque among trees at lower right 


authority protected agriculture, built roads, and encouraged the devel- 
opment of commerce, the country prospered. 

To appreciate the character of megalithic civilization in Palestine a 
careful study such as Mackenzie gave to the series of ruins near ‘Ammén 
is necessary. The more superficial observations of the various School 
field trips served, however, to make clear its wide extent and to confirm 
Karge’s interpretation of it as a retarded semi-nomadic culture lying 
between the agricultural civilization of western Palestine and the true 
nomadism of the steppe. It is tempting but perhaps incorrect to see in 
the stone circles that surround the graves of the Beni Hasan with their 
miniature dolmen gateways a survival of the practises of their ancient 
semi-nomadic predecessors. 

Aside from the dolmens and other megalithic structures, which are 
to be found in rather restricted areas, the most striking monuments of 
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Palestine are the Roman and Byzantine remains. No culture that ever 
entered Palestine flourished so uniformly and extensively or made such an 
impression on the physical appearance of the country. The Roman roads 
with their milestones found all over the land are one striking piece of 
evidence. Extensive Roman or Byzantine remains in such places as 
Khirbet Khau, Khirbet el-Hallabat, Khirbet es-Samra, Medwar Nal, and 
Mar Elyds, to mention but a few, show how widely Roman influence 
spread and how deeply it penetrated. Only the civilization of the Middle 
Bronze period can at all compare with it. Prosperous as the land was in 
that ancient period, there is as yet no evidence to prove that the civiliza- 
tion of that age was able to defend the population of eastern Transjordan 
as did the Roman legions. Certainly the land was not then under one 
central government as it was during the first six centuries of the Christian 
era, when peace reigned from the Mediterranean to the steppe region far 
beyond the present line of settled occupation. The eleven churches of 
Jerash, the two or three at Yajiiz, those at Khirbet Hallabat, Khirbet 
es-Samtd, and Medwar Nol, as well as the crosses found at places like 
Khirbet Khau, are illustrations of the extent to which Christianity had 
occupied the whole region before the resistless tide of Islam swept it away. 

The trips of the School in this and previous years have shown how 
much there still remains to be done in Palestine in both surface explora- 
tion and excavation. In Transjordan hardly a beginning has been made. 
With the stabilizing of the country and the improvement of transporta- 
tion there are innumerable projects that will occupy excavators for many 
successive generations. 


AN EXPEDITION TO ABYSSINIA 


Pror. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Until 1928 there were some ten books of the Old Testament which 
had never been printed in Ethiopic (or Ge’ez). In that year the Catholic 
(Italian) Mission at Asmara in Eritrea printed the Bible complete in 
Ethiopic. But, in the first place, the text is not critical, in the sense that 
variant readings are recorded for the use of students of the text of the 
Bible, and, in the second place, the Asmara Bible is very difficult to pro- 
cure. As a matter of fact the text of only one book of the Old Testament 
in a really critical way has ever been published. This is the text of the 
Book of Daniel which was published in 1927 by Loefgren on the basis of 
twelve manuscripts. 

The manuscripts used by Loefgren are to be found in European 
libraries and museums. But be it noted that not one of these manuscripts 
of Daniel is older than the fifteenth century. 

The other books of the Old Testament which had never been printed 
before the Asmara Bible are: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Hosea, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai and Zechariah. 

It has for a long time been my desire to publish a critical text of some 
of the Gld Testament books in Ethiopic. Indeed I had planned to do the 
Book of Daniel, and it was only after I had done considerable work on 
the text that I learned of Loefgren’s work which was ready for publication. 
I then wrote to Loefgren and found that he was planning the publication 
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of some other Old Testament books, and in conjunction with him I decided 
to do Ecclesiastes. 

Having decided on Ecclesiastes my first task was to procure photo- 
graphs of every manuscript known to exist in Europe, containing the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. This I did in 1929 with the ready and generous 
assistance of the various Keepers of such manuscripts in Europe. I soon 
realized that no manuscript of Ethiopic Ecclesiastes in Europe could be 
dated earlier than the fifteenth century. These of course would do, just 
as they had served Loefgren. But could I find an earlier one? The place 
to seek was Abyssinia. Thus I decided upon the expedition, the main 
object of which is clear from what I have already said. 

Once the decision was made to go to Abyssinia, other objects of course 
presented themselves. Among them the following took first place: A 
search for and examination of Liturgical manuscripts; a study of liturgical 
usages as they are practiced in the native churches today; a search for 
epigraphical material on the older sites of the country; and a study of the 
ethnological character of the population. 
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Rock Inscriptions at Simen 


After long and careful preparation for the expedition, I left Europe 
on the twenty-sixth of January, fully equipped with photographic appara- 
tus, and arrived in Abyssinia on February the fourth. The expedition 
lasted until the middle of April when I left Abyssinia again for Europe. 

My expedition was blessed by the finest of weather and the best of good 
luck in the way of friendly officials and willing assistants. But war 
reigned in Abyssinia during the whole period of my expedition, ending in 
the overthrow of the King’s enemies, and indirectly, in the death of the 
Empress. But in spite of the war the expedition went on—thanks to the 
friendly assistance of His Majesty and the energetic steps taken on all 
occasions by the Foreign Minister and Mr. Zaphiro of the British Legation. 
Besides these gentlemen many others, native, English, French and German, 
helped me in a thousand different ways. 

In Addis Ababa, I examined many Biblical and Liturgical manu- 
scripts but found no Biblical manuscript earlier than the fifteenth century. 
I visited churches in and near the city observing services and taking notes 
cf important transitions in them, as well as photographing various parts 
of the service. 

I made four trips beyond Addis Ababa. One of the most interesting 
was my visit to Debré Lebanos where I was given an opportunity to study 
the service at a time when I could take photographs of interesting phases 
of the Mass. At Debré Lebanos I examined twenty-three manuscripts 
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of various kinds, and among them found one, containing the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, which has all the ear-marks of a fourteenth century manu- 
script. It cannot I think be later than the end of that century. I am 
using this manuscript in my text of Ecclesiastes. The authorities gave 
me permission to photograph this manuscript, which I did, and am glad 
to say that the photographs came out excellently. Other manuscripts of 
Eeclesiastes of later dates, and liturgical manuscripts, I studied and 
copied in part. 

Perhaps my most fruitful trip was the one to Addis Alem, for it was 
there that I identified and photographed the best and earliest manuscript 
of Ecclesiastes known to exist. It is certainly an early fourteenth century 
manuscript, and perhaps may with more reason be assigned to the thir- 
teenth century. It will form the basis of my critical text of the Book of 
Keclesiastes. Besides this manuscript of Ecclesiastes, I photographed 
another manuscript of the same book, and took full notes of a third. 
But these latter two are not earlier than some of those in Europe. Here 
also I had full opportunity to study the service and also the priestly vest- 
ments, and make inquiries about various liturgical usages. 

While in Addis Ababa and on various trips I had an occasion to study 
the Falasha Jews with some detail, and while I could not get as far as 
Jenda, on account of the war, I had several opportunities to visit groups 
of Falashas, to question them, and to learn a good deal about their customs 
and beliefs. But the origin of the Falashas, their history, their religious 
customs, and their ways of living deserve careful and painstaking study. 

On one of my expeditions I came across various rock inscriptions, a 
few of which I reproduce here for the benefit of Ethiopisants. This is 
another phase of Ethiopic learning which needs study and investigation, 
that is, the epigraphical material which is to be found, especially in the 
north. The accompanying inscription comes from Simen, where the 
Falasha Jews lived at one time under their own kings. 

Besides photographs of the two earliest manuscripts of the Book of 
Ecclesiastes known at present to exist, I brought home with me photo- 
graphs of other manuscripts as well as a number of liturgical, historical, 
biographical and apocryphal manuscripts in Ethiopic of various dates. 

One fact, among many others, has been impressed upon my mind by 
this expedition, namely, that there are still many ancient manuscripts to 
be found in Abyssinia, but they are mostly in private hands. They 
should be located, recorded and at least photographed before they are 
worn out or lost. This would need a well-organized expedition prepared 
to spend years in search and in the recording and buying or photographing 
of every existing ancient manuscript in the country, from north to south 


and from east to west. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1930 


The Summer School of 1930 was by far the largest in the history of 
the American School of Oriental Research, there being thirty-eight persons 
in attendance. Its size was due to the popularity of the “Seminar” 
organized by Professor Arthur J. Jackson of the American University, 
Washington, D. C., who brought thirty-four persons in his party. 

The work of the School began in Beirut on July 15 and included five 
days in Syria and Galilee before arrival in Jerusalem. Visits were made 
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to many of the most important historical sites and practically all of the 
places where excavations have been recently carried on. Lectures, 
seminars, and study in the School of Jerusalem interpreted the materials 
discovered on the field trips. 

On the journey from Beirut a night was spent at Baalbek, one at 
Damascus, one at Nazareth and another on Tabor. A visit to Safftrieh, 
the ancient Sepphoris, proved especially instructive to the members of 
the School, because of light it threw on the modern native life as well as 
ancient history. From Nazareth the party visited Megiddo and then 
drove by little used paths across the fields of Esdraelon to Mount Tabor, 
an experience which makes vivid various incidents in Old Testament 
history. Beisin, Sebastieh, and Balata were visited on the ride south- 
ward from Mount Tabor to Jerusalem. At Seilfin (Shiloh) the members 
discussed the possible sites of the tabernacle and saw Byzantine churches 
whose existence was unsuspected until the recent Danish excavations. 
From Jerusalem visits were made to the excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim 
(Kiriath Sepher) conducted by Professor W. F. Albright and Professor 
M. G. Kyle of Xenia-Pittsburgh Seminary for the Seminary and the 
American School of Oriental Research, to ‘Ain Shems where Dr. Elihu 
Grant of Haverford College has recently been at work, and to other sites 
in the Shephelah and Maritime Plain. At Jericho the School saw in the 
recent trenches of Professor Garstang stone and mud-brick walls which 
have raised anew the problem of the date of Joshua. The conouest of 
Roman civilization by Christianity was studied at Jerash, where the joint 
expedition of Yale University and the British School of Archeology has 
uncovered eleven Byzantine churches and where the expedition of Yale 
University and the American School has just begun to uncover the great 
Artemis Temple. Shorter excursions were made in and around Jerusalem. 

Eight states, the District of Columbia, and Canada were represented 
in the attendance. Members of nine Protestant denominations and of 
the Catholic Church were included. There were two college students, 
and three men still in theological seminary. But the great majority were 
college and seminary graduates. As to calling, the majority were min- 
isters, but there were public school teachers, college and seminary pro- 
fessors, deans, and a president in the list. 

Last year Professor Jackson brought a party for a stay of about ten 
days in Palestine. He proposes to do the same next year (1931), but to 
organize a party for a month’s summer school in 1932. 

The probabilities are that there will be no summer school in 1931, 
but that one will be planned for 1932. It seems to be necessary that 
some one in the United States organize and advertise such undertakings. 
This is the experience of the School as well as of other similar undertakings. 

To the above report received from Director McCown it is most agree- 
able to add the following report received from Professor Arthur J. Jackson, 
of the American University, Washington, who as director of the American 
University Seminar to Palestine took out the party that made up the 
Summer School: 

“This note is to say that we had a perfectly wonderful time in Pales- 
tine again this past summer. Our work at the American School was most 
profitable. Dr. McCown showed himself equal to every occasion as an 
archaeologist and teacher. He enabled us to have access to conditions 
in Palestine as they are to be found today in a way not otherwise available. 
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“The entire group was unanimous in its appreciation of his contri- 
bution to their appreciation of Palestine—its past, present and future. 
He and Mrs. McCown both played the part of perfect host and hostess. 
Those that were privileged to live in the dormitory of the School will 
never forget its homelike atmosphere, with all that may mean. 

“The members of the Seminar felt that by all means it should be 
continued because of the opportunity it affords for travel and study in 
this land so important to the Bible student. Consequently, we are now 
about ready to announce the itinerary_for the summer of 1931, advance 
copy of which I am enclosing to you.”’ 

We recommend that all interested in Professor Jackson’s proposed 
Seminar and itinerary for next summer communicate with him, as his 
party is limited. 


THE ANNUAL, VOLUME X 


The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research—Volume X, 1930. 
Edited by Professor Henry Cadbury. Published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

The ANNUAL, which is published by the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, aims to provide scientific information concerning recent archae- 
ological discoveries which throw light upon the ancient history of the 
Near East. Volume X of the series does not fall short of this excellent 
purpose. Prof. E. A. Speiser contributes a most helpful discussion of 
“New Kirkuk Documents Relating to Family Laws.” Forty Nuzi 
cuneiform texts dealing with adoption, settlement of property, marriage 
records and related documents, and miscellaneous documents are pre- 
sented in transliteration and translation together with lexicographical 
notes and an analytical introduction. The whole article possesses great 
value inasmuch as it is of the utmost importance to make the contents 
of the Nuzi tablets available as soon as possible. Professor G. A. Barton 
completes the volume with ‘‘A Comparative List of the Signs in the 
So-Called Indo-Sumerian Seals.”’ His careful study of this much-debated 


question deserves much gratitude. 
RayMonp P. DovuGHERTY. 


NOTES 


Prof. W. R. Taylor, Annual Professor at Jerusalem for last year, made 
several interesting epigraphic discoveries, which he has published in the 
current volume of the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, pp. 16-22, 
79-81, with plates. These include: a Samaritan inscription found in 
Jerusalem, which he shows to have been the one found by Clermont- 
Ganneau at Gaza in 1874; another Gezer boundary stone, which also had 
made its way to Jerusalem; two seals; and most interesting of all, three 
alphabetic letters on a potsherd found at Gezer, which appear to belong 
to the Proto-Sinaitic script, the most archaic form of the alphabet known, 


The July number of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund gives an account, pp. 162f, of the large-scale map of Palestine 
that is now being worked out by the government, on the scale of 1: 20,000, 
approximately three inches to the mile. This map, while being under- 
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taken for civic purposes, will also be a boon to historic topography and 
archaeology. 


The 18th International Congress of Orientalists will meet at Leyden 
in 1931, for the week September 7-12. 


A recent letter from Dr. Ephraim A. Speiser informs us that all the 
members of the Billah Staff are now in Jerusalem. With Dr. Kramer’s 
arrival on September 9th, the Staff is complete. Other members are: Mr. 
Detweiler, Dr. Fisher, who will have to spend six weeks at Jerash before 
going to Mesopotamia, and Dr. Saarsalo, a Finnish scholar, who is an 
assistant of Talquist, an all-around Orientalist and archeologist, having 
been with various expeditions over a period of nine years. Dr. Saarsala 
was in charge of pottery draining at Tel Beit Mirsim. A cablegram of 
date September 18th has since arrived announcing the safe arrival of the 
party at Baghdad and their intention of proceeding at once to Billah. 


In the April BULLETIN we noted a forthcoming volume of Prof. E. A. 
Speiser’s entitled Mesopotamian Origins: The Basic Population of the Near 
East. Tle work has now been published by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press in a handsome volume of 198 pages. The author courteously dedi- 
cates it to the American Schools of Oriental Research. The author is now 
in the Orient on a third campaign in association with the Schools and this 
work is a result of his particular investigations and scientific results in 
Mesopotamia. 


The Report of the Mandatory for Iraq for the year 1929 publishes 
the following official statement: ‘“‘During the year the Council of Minis- 
ters has agreed that, if sufficient money be given from certain sources in 
America to build a museum, a Government site considered suitable shall 
be given, an additional space close to the museum granted free for the 
purpose of erecting a building for the American School of Archeology. 
It has approved, in principle, of the proposed formation of a British 
School of Archeology (Gertrude Bell Memorial) in Iraq.” 


Volume II of the Publications of the Baghdad School has just 
appeared, edited by Professor Edward Chiera. It contains texts of 
“Declarations in Court.” 


A letter from Professor Matthews, Annual Professor at Jerusalem, 
of date September 30th, announces his arrival at his destination. Among 
several items of news he reports that “the Jerash expedition went over 
last week to begin a six weeks’ dig this week, Dr. Fisher at the head.” 
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